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LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS, 
Westsvry, Sixth mo. 19th, 1870. 
My Dear Frienp—In reading thy late 


acceptable letter I felt a fear that thou wast, 


giving way to undue discouragement because 
of the omission of some known duty to thy 
Heavenly Father. But then it occurred to 
me, how much better to feel thus than to be 
dwelling upon what we suppose are our great 
and good works, which is a sad and sorrow- 
ful state to be in. 

In thy loneliness and sadness thou queriest, 
“Am I alone in this?” Dear friend, very far 
from it; have not the righteous in all ages had 
their deep baptisms—their various trials and 
bereavements? The living members of our So- 
ciety, from its rise down to the present time, 
have recorded their exercises, which have been 
handed down to us for our help and encour- 
agement; for instance, John Woolman, Job 
Scott and others. In reading these, the que 
has arisen in my mind, “ Why should suc 
faithfully dedicated servants of the Most 
High have to paes through such deep exer- 
cises?” The response is, “They are necessary 
to keep the mind humbly bowed at the 
feet of the Divine Master, and make them 
feel their dependence upon Him to qualify 
for every good word and work, and thus re- 
alize peace of mind here on earth and joy 
unspeakable in the world to come.” And as 
our Eternal Father is unchangeable we in 
our day, and the generations yet to come, 
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have to endure similar trials to redeem and 
purify the soul, so as to keep it clean in His 


sight. 

What would this world be without the winds, 
the storms and the rains, and may we not 
say the whirlwind and the earthquake? Con- 
tinual sunshine would soon dry up the vege- 
table kingdom, and consequently famine and 
desolation would ensue. Then, dear friend, 
let us pray for patient resignation to endure 
the turning and overturning of the Lord's 
hand upon us until He is pleased to say, “It 
is enough.” Then with David we can say, 
“TI waited patiently for the Lord, and He 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry 90. and set my feet upon a rock, 
and established my goings; and He hath put 
a new song in my mouth, even praises unto- 
our God!” Surely, this is worth all we can 
endure—and what can we ask for more? All 
this thou knowest right well, and I also know 
thy feelings when thou sayest, ‘Of what use: 
have I ever been in the world?” If we have 
ever been of any real benefit to others it is: 
best for us not to be aware of it, lest we might 
be tempted to boast. Although we may not 
be always able to wear our sackcloth under 
a smiling face, yet the expression of deep ex- 
ercise in the countenance may have an effect 
on some minds, and induce a serious thought- 
fulness useful to them. 

Our forefathers had much to endure from 
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persecution, censure and ridicule. They were 
bowed down under it all, seeking strength of 
‘Him who alone could enable them to hold on 
‘their way heavenward; and by their faith. 
fulness, uprightness, love to each other and 
to the whole human family—in short, by 
their Christian deportment—they gaized the 
admiration and toleration of their opposers. 
Well may Samuel M. Janney say, in con- 
cluding the first volume of his History of 
Friends, “Being thus faithful unto death, 
they received the crown of eternal life, and 
bequeathed to posterity examples of holiness 
and fidelity that have seldom been equaled 
in any age of the world.” We of this genera- 
tion, with the other inhabitants of christen- 
dom, sre er joying the fruits of their patient 
suffering and Jabor. They were instruments 
in the Divine Hand of opening the eyes of 
those ir authority to see x inconsietency of 
perrecuting others who differed from them in 
their religious doctrines and practices, 


I with that our young Friends would read | 


and cee for themselves how nobly our prede- 
cessors, under Divine authority and wiedom, 
lead with the potentates of the earth for 
iberty of conecience for all men; and by the 
Divine blessing, were they not successful? 
What have been the perecutions in these 
nations since they ceased persecuting Friends? 
And now shall we in this day rise up in 
judgment, and say that they and their suc- 
cessor, in faithfulness to their sense of re- 
ligious duty, were too strict and reserved? 
Az thou sayest, truly some individuals may 
have been 20; but generally, I believe they 
Jabored in sincerity to train up their children 
and others under their care in the way they 
believed they ought to go, in dress, language 
and deportment, and steadily to attend all 
our meetings, etc. And I think mostly the 
youth, seeing and feeling the religious con- 
cern of their parents, elders and friends, 
rather than grieve them, would take up the 
cross to their own inclinations, I know this 
in my own experience; and now in old age 
I look back to my youthful days in this re- 
epect with great satisfaction. But then we 
had plenty of company, as our aseociates 
‘walked in the same path. And I remember, 
too, about sixty years ago, when our Yearly 
Meeting was held in Pearl street, New York, 
at the riee of the First-day morning meeting, 
on the opposite side of the street would stand 
a crowd of young men and boys to look at 
the “pretty Quaker girls” when they came 
out of meeting. A Friend, who lived in the 
city, was asked why the Quaker girls were 
so much prettier than others. She replied, 
“Tt is not that they are prettier than others, 
but their neat, plain dress makes them look 








on the contrary, it is eaiii they are more 
extravagant aud fashionable than the daugh- 
ters of other sects. I have heard it said also 
that some parents object to their children as- 
sociating with our youth on this account. 
Why is it so? Does it not mostly lie with 
parents, who encourage this finery and show, 
making it very difficult, almost impossible, 
for the really concerned ones to keep their 
offspring in moderation? But notwithstand- 
ing, if these deeply exercised mothers, in a 
meek and quiet spirit, bear their testimony to 
their daughters, the reward and language 
wi!l be, “ Let her alones.she has done what 
she could.” vf 
When we look over our nation and see the 
fashionable idleness and expensive toilets that 
the tyrant Fashion is driving the great mass 
of the people into, and also the many frauds 
ractised to get money to support this way of 
iving, and the late evening parties and 
amusements, it feels to me that it does not 
require tke spirit of prophecy to tell us that 
a day of calamity of some kind or other will 


| ere long come. Then the foundation on which 


the people stand will be closely tried. If it 
be upon the “Rock,” where Christ said His 
Church was built, it will stand the floods and 
tempesis that beat against it; but if on hu- 
man devices and desires it will fall, and great 
will be the fall of those who choose the eand 
to build upon. ; ° ' : 

I would that our young people would for- 
bear criticising what seems to them the errors 
and weaknesses of those older than them- 
selves, or of those who have passed away. 
Nothing is to be gained by this; but if they 
would turn from this spirit and lock into their 
own hearts, and be simply obedient to the 
teachings of the Most High there, then would 
they rise and shine as stars in the firmament 
of God’s power, and by example and precept 
say to those around them, “Come, and let us 
go up tothe mountain of the Lord, to the 
House of the God of Jacob, and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in 
His paths.” If they could see such a band 
of laborers entering the Lord’s vineyard to 
labor as He directs, the hearts of many of the 
aged would then say, “Now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

I did not think to write so much when I 
began, but I seem not to know how to stop, 
I feel so strongly the language of encourage- 
ment for thee to finish thy day’s work now in 
the daytime. Do not keep back that which 
thy Lord and Master gives thee for others, 
whether to thy knowledge they seem to hear 
or forbear. It may be like seed cast upon 

ood ground, yielding fruit in due season. 
hus may thy tears, thy prayers and thy ex- 


80.” But we do not hear such remarks now; } hortaticns rise up in the memories of those 
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near and dear to thee, when thy immortal 
soul shall have entered iuto eternal rest; for 
verily do I feel that there is a mansion pre- 

ared for thee in the Father’s house, there to 
join redeemed spirits who “have come out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb,” which is the eternal divine life 
of God in thesoul. That I, too, may be per- 
mitted to enter there, is the daily prayer and 

¢ontinual concern of Thy affectionate, 
RacHe. Hicks. 


remind us of some non-performed duties 
which, though not to be noted as acts of wil- 
ful disobedience, stand in the way of a clear 
record, and which being now reviewed make 
us feel that we have been the losers thereby ; 
not having attained that stature or growth in 
the spiritual life that would have been known 
had we, instead of holding back and plead- 
ing our weakness and unfitness for the service 
required of us, simply and confidingly fol- 
lowed the Light, trusting to the blessed pro- 
mise, that wheresoever the servant is sent 
there will be the great I Am who sent him, 
thus realizing the truth that in this Presence 
there is fulness of power. 

Then, on the other hand, sometimes a 
brighter picture may be presented by this 
retrospection ; for surely there are thoge, and 

erhaps not a few, who, having yielded the 
eaxt and all its affections, and even the 
whole being, to heavenly control, are, on 
looking back over past years, enabled to say, 
“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped me, and He 
will continue to help me even to the end.” 
Blessed are those who have thus trusted, for 
they have proven that the Arm upon which 
they lean is mighty to eave and able to 
deliver. 

“’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours.” Retrospection, if rightly performed, 
may do a great work, and it may be well to 
compare the pictures just presented, and see 
which experience outweighs the other in 
value and yields the most desirable fruit. 
Let us ask ourselves the question, Is it better 
to hold in our own hands the reins that regu- 
late our lives and conduct, trusting to our 
finite wisdom and judgment and will, or to 
accept the offered guidance of a Superior 
Wisdom, and submit our strong wills to this 
Heavenly rule? 

Surely he who, through this submission 
realizes the blessing of Heavenly companion- 
ship, knows experimentally the name or 
power of the Lord to be a strong tower, 


whereupto he may flee and find safety. J. J. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month, 1880. 







































How easy it is to be open handed when it 
involves no self-denial. When people wish 
they had wealth in order to do good with it, 
they commonly mean that they would like to 
have so much money that they could give 
freely without feeling it. But what generosity 
is there in that? The true measure of our de- 
votion to any object is what we are ready to 
give up for it. Until we make sacrifices for 
a cause we furnish no proof that that cause 
has our heart. We do not even know whether 
or not we really love a friend unless we are 
called on to choose between his welfare and 
something that we are loath to surrender. 
For what, and to what extent, have you really 
denied yourself to give help or pleasure to 
others, or to advance your Master’s cause, 
within the past week or month? That is a 
question to test your generosity and your 
love. No loving or giving is worth speaking 
of that does not involve a readiness for sacri- 
fice and self denial.—S. S. Times. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RETROSPECTION. 
4(’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven; 
And how they might have borne more welcome 
news.” Youre. 

It is said, ‘Time once past is gone for- 
ever.” So it is; and yet we may, to some 
extent, call it back by a review of our 
actions. Perhaps some of us will be cur 
prised, on taking this review, to find that our 
past actions when thus looked at, as in the 
cool of the day, present a very different 
aspect from that which they bore to us when 
we were under the excitement of the then 
present actuating feelings, and it may be that 
a record is found against us touching our 
social intercourse with those around us. ‘There 
has been a hasty word spoken, not perhaps, 
in the spirit of unkindness, but it inflicted a 
wound that time has not healed, and however 
deep our regret for past unwatchfulness may 
be, it cannot repair the wrong inflicted, and 
all that we can do is to set a double watch 
that we sin not again with our lips. 

A review of the past will, also, probably, 





PIONEER LIFE. 


The following extract from a private letter 
gives a graphic picture of the great priva- 
tions attendant on Western pioneer life, and 
also shows a full appreciation of the loss sus- 
tained by isolation from those of the same 
household of faith. 

It may be a seasonable word of caution to 
some who are about seeking a home in the 
far West.—Ebs. 


“Thy kind letter has been received, and I 
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am very glad to know that Friends were so 
lenient, and much appreciate their retaining 
my membership with them. 

“From my home, in a tent on the broad 
prairies of Kansas, two miles from auy other 
family, living on the barest necessaries of 
life, continually fearing the invasion of In- 
dians, and exposed to intense heat and ter- 
rific storms, this letter goes to thee in thy 
comfortable home, and | hope to find in thy 
kind heart sympathy and affection. I sigh to 
think how different might be my life if sur- 
rounded by congenial Friends, and, if not 
asking too much, I would like to hear from 
thee again. 

*« My letters are a great comfort to me here. 
We are almost ten miles from the post-office at 
Buffalo Park, but I manage to get into town 
once a week for my mail, sometimes driving 
in alone across, these trackless plains, where 
we have to guess at the roads (or trails, as 
called here), and having no landmarks to 
guide me, but led by the sun alone. 

“T cannot understand why they took this 
country from the Indians, for surely it is not 
a fit home for the white man, unless he turns 
savage and hunts the buffalo and antelope for 
a living. 

“All our crops are a failure, although every- 
thing started from the ground in a strong, 
healthy manner; the hot south winds and 
broiling sun very soon ehriveled everything 
up. Our garden and cornfield have been 
entirely uprooted by the ground squirrels, 
our potatoes entirely eaten by the bugs, the 
hawks carry off our young chickens, and the 
coyotes the old ones; everything seems to 
have an enemy. 

“I think we will have to leave here this 
winter, as there is nothing to live on, and no 
way for my husband to earn a living in this 
bare country. Surely, we went from comfort 
to poverty in our journey from Philadelphia 
to sas.” 


Loox well into thy self; there is a source 
which will always spring up if thou wilt 
search there. 


SUBMISSION, 

P. H. P., in a late paper, says: 

‘<Some years since I heard a Friend relate 
that on one occasion, when sorrow was weigh- 
ing down bis spirit, he received much instruc- 
tion from watching a sheep who was going to 
be conveyed to a little distance in a cart, 
and jor that purpoee his legs had been tied. 
For a time the poor creature kicked and 
plunged, and showed great uneasiness at 
the bonds that were upon him; and, of 
couree, the more resistance he offered the 
more the cords hurt him. But at length, 
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having found that all] his ¢fforts to extricate 
himeelf were useless, he Jaid perfectly still,. 
and seemed resigned to his bonds; for, when 
he patiently submitted, they no longer gave 
him pain. ‘Well,’ thought he, ‘I may 
learn a leeson from this pcor animal. Has 
not my Heavenly Father bound me with 
the cords of affliction, and is not my spirit 
sorely galled by struggling against them and 
resisting His will?’ aal he then eaw that 
if, like the poor sheep, he were willing to. 
be passive, the bitterness of the affliction 
would be removed, and that to bear it with 
true resignation to the Lord’s will would 
bring strength and patience, so that hard 
things would be made easy and bitter things. 
sweet,” 





“THAT THEY MAY BE ONE.” 

“The Lord gives His life to man, not that 
man may claim it and keep it for his own, 
but that he may tranemit it to others and by 
this transmission and reception they may be- 
come one. It is an immutable law ot the 
Divine order that we can have only what we- 
can give. Just so far as we claim anything 
exclusively for ourselves we are severed from 
all others and we lose what we have attempted: 
to save. Suppose a flower or a leaf had the 

wer of absorbing all the rays of light that 

all upon it, would it not thereby lose all its 
color and be severed from the eye? It can 
only retain its various hues by reflecting, or 
passing on the light that falls upon it. If 
the organ could retain its vibrations within 
itself, to listen to its own music, they would 
cease and the sounds would die away. As the 
flower gets its color by reflecting its light, so 
man gets truth by communicating it. And it 
is never really his own until he gives it, or is 
in the effort of giving it. Truth in the 
memory merely is not man’s. It must be 
wrought into the fabric of his soul by use 
before it becomes really his. As an instru- 
ment of music becomes an embodied har- 
mony by eending forth its vibrations to the 
soul through the air and ear, so does man get 
life by parsing on the inflowing life of the 
Lord. e can only taste the sweetness of 
love by loving. The Divine love broods over 
us and swells through us to incite us to love. 
We must take up its activities and pases them 
on in their true order, or they are not and 
never can be ours. The Lord, then, gives 
man life that he may give it to others and 
possess it by giving it. This giving and re- 
ceiving of life is called co operation. If we 
co-operate with the Lord we become con- 
joined with Him. In the same manner, just 
80 far as we co-operate or work with and for 
others from internal spiritual motives we be- 
ccme conjoined with them and with the Lord. 


¢ 
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‘This, I say, is the immutable law of the Di- 
vine order. 
“ As the Lord has placed the human body 
in the midst of the material world, and 
‘through it has opened innumerable avenues 
‘for the soul to pass out and become conjoined 
with the material world; as the soul seeks to 
‘taste of every material good through eye, 
‘through ear, through touch and every other 
sense, 80 He has 
-each other and made us to touch and depend 
upon each other that we might always have 
ithe most varied opportunities of acting to- 
gether, that He might send to each one of us 
through the innumerable channels of civil, 
‘social and domestic relations the gifts of His 
goodness, bless us in receiving and transmit- 
ting them and thus bind us into one. Tell 
me how I can help you and you have opened 
-@ highway from my soul to yours. You have 
.given to me a golden occasion to receive new 
life from the Lord, and you have given to 
‘Him the means of gaining a new h»ld upon 
my being. You have thrown out the clasping 
‘tendrils of a new affection to bind us together. 
The Lord seeks us through each other. He 
stands within and above us, and is ever mov- 
‘ing us to love, ever whispering in our ear 
some pleasant thought and inciting us to some 
act of good towards our neighbor. Wave 
after wave from the sea of His infinite love 
‘washes the shores of our finite life and seeks 
to flow in refreshing streams through us to 
‘bless others and to become a fountain of life 
‘in us. The Lord seeks us through each other. 
hy should we make the paths that lead 
from heart to heart so few and narrow and 
leave the useless weeds of falsity to obstruct 
even them? Why should we not seek each 
-other in every orderly way? The more 
numerous and varied the better. Why should 
we not make every occasion and every pos- 
session a channel of communication and an 
instrument of conjunction with each other? 
Why should not the clear light of wisdom 
‘shine through the eye, the tongue be eloquent 
with thoughts from affection, the whole face 
radiant with love, the hand strong and skill- 
ful to execute its will and the feet swift to run 
upon its erranis? The greatest assistance we 


can give to any human being is to show him | Ch 


how he can do good to others, and help him 
‘to do it. We send a thrill of joy through the 
very heavens when we permit an angel to do 
us good. And may I not say it, though with 
trembling lips aad a bowed heart, we add a 
‘new blessedness to the Divine life when we 
freely receive what is so freely given. Has 
not the Lord taught us that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive?’ Pass on His 
shining gifts then. Let no selfish and worldly 
love obstruct them. Pass them on by thought 


laced us in the midst of 


other man’s spirit. 





and look, by word and deed. Pass them on 
by every instrumentality that the Lord has 
given you and thus will you become a con- 


joining medium between man and man, be- 


tween man and angel, between all and the 


Lord, and help to accomplish the Divine pe- 
tition, ‘I pray that they all may be one.’’ 


CHaunoy GILEs. 





From the Christian Register. 
PURGING THE INWARD SIGHT. 
BY ©. PALFREY. 
II. 
Another method by which faith is awakened 


and propagated is through sympathy. Knowl- 
edge of superficial things is conveyed from 


mind to mind by processes of instruction ; the 
deep things of the spirit are communicated 
through the common life and feeling that 
pervades and unites all souls. A strong ex- 
pression of spiritual truth or sentiment awak- 
ens the conviction or kindles the feeling of 
every soul that it reaches, as the stricken 
chord of a harp causes the vibration of the 
corresponding chord in every neighboring 
harp. He who speaks out of the depth of 
his own spirit speaks to the depths of every 
And there is no more 
powerful expression of faith than life. A life 
manifestly lived by faith addresses itself to 


that which is highest and deepest in the heart 
of every beholder. 
living a noble and beautifal life, a life of 


When a man is seen 


pure and high rectitude amid the strongest 
temptations, a life of love and service, main- 
tained by costliest sacrifices, a calm and 
peaceful life amid sorrows, sufferings and dis- 


appointment, the attention of the most 


thoughtless and worldly man is arrested. 


Surely he is compelled to say, There must be 


reality in the principle that sustains such a 
life. There are nv such apostles and preach- 


ers of religion as they whose unconscious in- 


fluence exerts this power. No language can 
reach the eloquence of a good life. This was 
one of the chief means by which our religion 
was originally propagated. It spread by . 
spiritual contagion. The constancy of the 

hristian martyrs converted even their exe- 
cutioners. Their blood was the seed of the 
urch, 

And a true and full faith in the heart gives 
to the utterances of the lips a force that can 
be derived from no other source. It is im- 
possible to describe the difference—but every 
one feels it—between words which have been 
caught from others, and repeated by rote, 
and those which are the overflowing of a deep 
and full heart. In the one case they pass by 
us as the idle wind; in the other they may 
awaken living conviction, A young friend, 
just entered on the ministry, wrote to me of 
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his difficulties, and especially of the skepti- 
cism he met on every side; and I have noth- 
ing to oppose to it, he added, but the affirma- 
tions of faith. I replied to him that the affir- 
mations of faith were precisely what was 
needed, if only he had the faith wherewith 
to make the affirmations with power. 

This is true, essential power. All other is 
but the type of it. This is the reality. This 
is the power that Christ was and is; the 
power of God. His life on earth was the most 
perfect manifestation of the Spirit the world 
has seen. His whole being was filled with 
the indwelling God, and trom all that He 
did and said a Divine influence went forth. 
Therefore was He the Word made flesh. He 
was Himeelf the living message from God to 
man—a message continually spoken and ever 
fresh. He is ever felt as a sacred presence in 
the world. 

The embodiment of that power, and the 
vehicle of its diffusion throughout the world, 
is the Church—that is, the Church as it was 
meant to be, as it is capable of being and 
tends to be and will become. A company of 
all those who bave any measure of the Spirit 
of Christ, living tcgether an organized social 
life; a body all whose members are fitly com- 
pacted together, each performing its peculiar 
function for the good of the whole; an organ- 
ism whose informing and inspiring principle 
is higher than any that has animated any 
state or community the world has yet seen, 
namely, the Spirit that was in Christ Jesus— 
such a Church would exhibit the highest type 
that human society can reach. It would . 
@ perpetual witness to the Spirit. It would 
be an unfailing reservoir of spiritual power. 
It would exert a constant attractive power 
that would gradually draw all men unto it. 
Oh, for a church made up of prophets and 
apostles so flooded with inspiration :hat their 
ee touch should convey the Holy Ghost! 

ll the institutions of religion are means of 
awakening and keeping awake a sense of 
spiritual things. The consecration of a sev- 
enth part of time to rest from daily work, and 
to religious uses, is a monument erected in 
time to the reality of things unseen and eter- 
nal, which can hardly escape the attention of 
the most thoughtless person who lives in a 
Christian community, and serves to remind 
him that there are those who believe in a 
higher life than that of the senses. It ex- 
actly meets the experienced need of retire. 
ment, thoughtfulness and prayer to the high- 
est spiritual attainment. it is providentially 
given, and, if it had not been handed from re 
mote ages, could not, however deeply the need 
of such an institution might be felt, be sud- 
denly created. Its sanctity, as felt by an in- 
dividual heart, depends upon its being faith- 
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fully used; and the longer it is so used by the 
natural effect. of the law of association the 
more holy will it continually grow, and the 
more surely will its return bring with it 
spiritual thought. 

The appointed day of rest makes public: 
worship possible. Worship is the natural. 
motion of the human heart towards the God 
whom it recognizes. It is a spontaneous ex- 
pression of the soul’s sense of its relations to 
God, and of His intimate presence; and it 
quickens and deepens the sentiments it ex- 
presses. And the social nature of man 
prompts him to seek fellowship in the ex- 
pression of sentiments in which all men are 


so entirely one; and, by the sympathy of 


common prayer, a sence both of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man is 
intensified. Public worship necessitates form.. 
It is a nice and difficult matter to devise just 
such and so much form as shall do full jus- 
tice to the feelings it expreeses without over- 
laying them. A form fully adequate to its. 

urpose would be a work of genius, or per- 
ca could not be at once created, but must 
grow. Amidst all the neglect of public wor- 
ship that is lamented in these days another 
tendency is also clearly discernible. Multi- 
tudes of devout hearts are longing for more 
real and vital social worship than they have 
ever yet enjoyed, and are earnestly looking 


for forms that shall fitly express and effectu-. 


ally nourish the sentiments of the brotherly 
heart in the presence of the Fatherly God. 
Let the sense of that want be cherished. Let 
it refuse to be satisfied with any insufficient 
supply. Let desiring eyes be steadily fixed 


in that direction, and the ideal form will one: 


day manifest itself. 
Social worship prepares the heart for the 
reception of the preached Word. The preached 


Word; what are we to understand by that?’ 


Briefly and simply, the direct application of 


spiritual truth to the spiritual consciousness- 


of men. The purpose of awakening and as- 
sisting the spiritual nature distinguishes the 
sermon from all other forms of public address. 


For this end it should harmoniously combine: 


with the devotional exercises of the religious 
assembly. Its adaptation to this end is its only 
excuse for being. Unless it serve this pur- 


pose it can show no good cauze why it should. 


not be replaced by the lyceum lecture. The 


preacher should never cater for the gratifica-- 


tion of those who come to church for any. 
other purpose than to be edified. 

In concluding these communications, I 
should be sorry to leave the impression that 
I regard the spiritual life as a life in any. 
sense aloof from the ordinary life of human- 
ity, that it tends to produce indifference, or at. 


best but a very reserved interest and stinted.. 
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action in the great movements of thought and 
enterprise by which the progress of man is | 
promoted. My view is the very opposite of 
this, The spiritual life pervades aad inter- 
penetrates every sphere of human life, Noth- 
ing that concerns humanity is indifferent to 
it. All things are the spiritual man’s. He 
is an heir of the universe. All the facts and 
truths that the understanding can verify he 
takes up and applies to higher uses than the 
understanding knows of. All the most curi- 
ous, vast and profound results that science 
has reached, or ever will reach, he gladly and 
thankfully accepts as helps to his communion 
with the mind of God. Thus, for example, 
can Christian love employ social science as a 
useful handmaid. Earnestly desirous of do- 
ing good to all men as it has opportunity, it 
would learn from any source wherein the 
material good of man really consists, and by 
what methods it can be be3t promoted. But 
it reserves the right of criticising the conclu- 
sions and methods of social science. It would 
prove all things; and, while it holds fast that 
which is good, and would apply it to the best 
uses, it may be able in some directions to 
show a more excellent way. Though social 
science speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, it is sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. not at all qualified to discharge its duties, we 
All the enterprises of human industry, all|shall see that the retirement of that one is 
the efforts of inventive genius, all the inves- | the turning point which throws the work al- 
tigations of science, all the creations of litera- | most certainly into incompetent hands. True, 
ture and art, all the processes by which the | the lack of competence is the usual plea made 
material, intellectual, moral and social well-| by those who shrink from assuming responsi- 
being of man is promoted, will be most | bility, but, unfortunately, it is those who are 
thoroughly, energetically and successfully | best qualified who usually feel this lack, while 
prosecuted when all are inspired and domi-| the careless and unthinking, eager only for 
nated by that Spirit which has a Divine right | the emoluments or the éclat of the work they 
to move and govern them all. sue for, are loud in proclaiming their general 
oA abilities and special fitness. Such modesty, 
then, however pleasing. to look upon, should 
give way before the judgment of others, and 
learn to distrust its own convictions rather 
than suffer them to imperil a good cause. 
Many other reasons are also urged for re- 
fusing positions of trust. Want of leiaure, 
pressing duties, the thanklessness of office, its 
publicity, its criticism, oftentimes its unde- 
served reproach and censure. It is true that 
such objections are oftea based on facts. Valu- 
able public work by no means receives all the 
honor and gratitude that it deserves. Self- 
sacrifice is sometimes rewarded by obloquy 
and earaest effort with indifference or scorn. 
But what then? Is there not another side to 
be realized? Is not all this effort and self- 
denial, and even suffering, for the good of the 
community, a meaas of paying a large debt 
which is due to society? Ancient civilization 
taught the strong to use the weak and the 
wise to use the foolish as stepping-stones to 





winning a kind of sympathy from its utter 
antipathy to all trickiness and wire-pulling, 
is yet to be regarded as a deplorable public 
amity. We allude to the unwillingness of 
good aud capable men and women to assume: 
positions of trust and importance to which. 
they may be appointed. it may be thought 
that this is so rare a defect, and furms so re-- 
freshinz a contrast to the eager feverishnezs 
of office-hunting, that it needa but little re- 
probation. Yet this is not the case. It is 
surely quite as important that all places of 
trust be filled with suitable officers as that 
unsuitable ones be kept out. Indeed it is only 
by the former coming to pass that the latter 
can be possible. So whenever the right man 
declines, from any cause, to fill the place for. 
which his talents or education or native quali~ 
ties peculiarly fit him, he inevitably contri-- 
butes a large share towards putting the wrong 
man in. Probably but few persons realize- 
that this is so. - To decline an honor seems so 
natural a thing to a modest person, so merely: 
negative an act, so utterly innoceat of any ill. 
intention that it cannot involve any responsi- 
bility or be the cause of any injurious effect. 
Yet, when we reflect that, to one person well 
fitted for an honorable position, there are 
probably a hundred eager aspirants who are 


















































ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITIES. 


We have often had occasion to notice with 
disapproval the spirit, so common among 
men, and not altogether unknown to women 
also, of desiring high and prominent positions 
in political, commercial, literary or social life, 
and the many unworthy and undignified 
efforts made to obtain them. From the long- 
ing of the school boy for pre eminence in his 
base “ball club to the secret craving for the 
President’s chair this spirit is rife among us, 
and to it we may trace much of the ineffi- 
ciency of execution, the perversion of means, 
the unfaithfulness to trusts and the general 
corruption which inflicts such grievous staias 
upon our organizations and frustrates so much 
of their power for good. 

There is, however, an opposite extreme in- 
to which another very different class of peo- 
ple is in danger of falling, and which, while 
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further power and glory for themeelves, but 
the civilization which is born of love and 
charity teaches that strength, and wisdom, 
and talents, and power, and education, and 
money, and leisure, and every other privilege 
should be freely offered as stepping stones on 
which those less favored may climb to heights 
which would otherwise be wholly inaccessi- 
ble. All or avy of these advantages are so 
many obligations to use them for the general 
good. ‘“ Noblesse obligé” is as true as it ever 
was in feudal times and bears even a higher 
— 

f each one who possesxes any good thing 
is bound to see for himself that it is doing its 
reasonable work for the world, surely, when 
his fellow men, conscious of their need of it, 
combine to ask him to use it for their benefit, 
he should have grave and weighty reasone, 
indeed, to justify him in declining. It is no 
longer the honor that is done to him that 
should be uppermost in his mind, but the ser- 
vice that is due to them. The first he wight 
resign, but the latter he dare not if he would 
be faithful to his trust.— Public Ledger. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Céoperative Visiting Committee of 
Abington First-day School Union held a con- 
ference at Horsham Meeting-house on the 
morniog of the 29th, after the close of the 
meeting for worship, the object being to 
endeavor to reorganize the First-day echool 
that was formerly held there. After con- 
siderable expression of sentiment it was 
agreed to hold a meeting at the same place 
on the afternoon of the 5th of Ninth mo., 
at 3 o’clock P.M., to especially consider 
the subject, to which interested Friends are 
invited. Cuas. Bonn. 

Eighth month 30th, 1880. 
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“ HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.” 
—Under this head will be found in another 
column of this paper an extract from Prof. 
Robertson Smith’s article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica for which he is to be again brought 
to trial for heresy. 

Certainly this essay is very interesting to 
thoughtful persona who desire to form correct 
views of the Bible and to learn what can be 
known of the origin of its various books after 
the utmost researches of the learned have 
been directed to the subject. 

It will be interesting to see what conclusion 


will be reached by the ecclesiastical court 
which will sit in judgment over this scholar, 
who has done so much excellent work to 
facilitate the real study of the ancient Scrip- 
tures. Those who best love the Bible will 
not be the most fesrful of its losing its value 
among men in consequence of a careful ex- 
amination of the questions of the date, author- 
ship and relative value of its constituent 
books. 

“More light!” is the demand of this gener- 
ation, and we are among th: se who deem that 
truth can never suffer by investigation, or 
that anything valuable is ever endangered by 
the fulleet inquiry. 


“Truth is large. Our aspiration 

Scarce embraces half we be. 
Shame to stand in God’s creation 
And doubt Truth’s sufficiency.” 





DIED. 

HARNED.—Of pulmonary consumption on Fifth 
month 20th, 1880, at White Hill, N. J., John Harned, 
in the 57th year of his age; a member of Chester- 
field Monthly Meeting. His close was peaceful and 
happy. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Our friend “J. K.,” of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
kindly furnishes a nucleus for next season’s 
operations in the shape of a remittance of $25. 

Would that many who read these lines 
would “go and do likewise.” 


J. M. Exvuis, 325 Walnut st. 
Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 31st, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SNOW SHOE MISCELLANIES, 
No. 9. 


As the tranquil weeks pass by at Snow 
Shoe, and we become more and more familiar 
with the life of the place, we paturally inquire 
of ourselves why it is that we stay co long, 
Certainly, there is very little botanizing, and 
certainly this is no center for intellectual ac- 
tivity of any kind, and eo we must admit that 
the advantages are either moral or physical. 

We are among the toilers of the earth who 
bave humble little homes, where there is no 
Juxury, but family affection; but we see more 
tranquil, contented faces in a walk through 
Snow Shoe than in a walk along the thronged 
streets of our great cities. Perhaps it would 
be safer to say that we see a much larger 
proportion of contented faces. One recurs to 
words of Ruskin concerning the importance of 
understanding the art and joy of humble life, 
since this, he declares, is of all arts and sci- 
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ences the one most needing study: “Humble 
life, that is to say, proposing to itself no 
future exaltation, but only a sweet continu- 
ance; not excluding the idea of foresight, but 
wholly of foresorrow, and taking no troublous 
fea an for Coming days; so also, not exclud- 
ing the idea of providence, of provision, but 
wholly of accumulation; the life of domestic 
affection and domestic peace, full of sensitive- 
ness to all elements of costless and kind pleas- 
ure; therefore, chiefly to the loveliness of the 
natural world. 

“What length and severity of labor may 
be ultimately found necessary for the procur- 
ing of the due comforts of life I do not know, 
neither whai degree of refinement it is possi- 
ble to unite with the so-called servile occupa- 
tions of life; but this I know, that right 
economy of labor will, as it is understood, 
assign to each man as much as will be healthy 
for him, and no more; and that no refine- 
ments are desirable that cannot be connected 
with toil.” 

The refinements of these little homesteads 
are all connected with toil, for cleanliness and 
order are not to be enjoyed except by unceas- 
ing vigilance and labor frequently renewed. 
There are flowers, too, of the good-natured, 
homely sort, such as marigolds, phlox, bal- 
sams, China astere, and that hardy, cheerful 
and profuse old creature known as Bouncing 
Bet. If we choose to step into the hospitable 
cot we are warmly welcomed by the mother 
of the swarm of little people around the door- 
way, and if we sit a while with her she will 
recount such incidents of her life experience 
as she deems worth remembrance, and very 
willingly gives us information of the activities 
of Snow Shoe and of its pleasures and its pains. 

I believe that among the pleasures of the 
place a high rank is given to the coming of 
summer visitors to the hotel, for these bring 
remunerative work to the town, and the sym- 
pathetic interest they manifest for the people 
is very grateful. Perhaps the more the sons 
and daughters of men are thrown together 
the more they will learn to appreciate each 
other, The same women who give a share of 
their energies during the winter to the work 
of the Ward Relief are prepared to give ten- 
der sympathy and wise counsel to the dis- 
tressed and afflicted wherever they encounter 
them. 

Among the pretty children whom we ob- 
served in one of. our first walks at Snow Shoe 
was one little girl who seemed interested in 
all the gambols of her playmates, often join- 
ing in them in a wild way, but breaking all 
the laws of their games. We observed that 
the others were patient, never resenting in any 
way the eccentricities of their playmate. 
After a little time we observed that she never 


spoke, and on inquiry learned that she was a 
deaf mute. At the village school she has 
managed to pick up in some mysterious way 
much elementary knowledge, and seems in a 
fair way to learn to read, write, and to under- 
stand somewhat the use of numbers. We in- 
quire if her parents have ever endeavored to 

lace her in an institution where she might 
earn to articulate and to understand spoken 
language. The home of her father, Patrick 

Iman, the shoemaker, is pointed out to us, 
and we take the liberty of calling to see if we 
can help him in any way to care for his little 
Mary. We urge upon him the importance 
of placing her where she will be taught to 
articulate and to understand spoken lan- 
guage, and the father replies that his desire 
is to do so, but he has not yet succeeded in 
procuring admission for her to the institution 
in Philadelphia. 

We make such -suggestions as the case 
seems to require, and a Philadelphian, about 
to leave Snow Shoe, will see the officera of 
the institution, and we have reason to believe 
that matters are now so arranged that when 
application is made this autumn Mary Gor- 
man may find admission. 

We find but little actual want apparent 
among the people, and a very strong feeling 
of independence is manifest. The little lads 
are eager to offer their services wherever they 
are needed, but clasp their hands behind their 
backs very firmly if we wish to compensate 
them as they deserve. If we sit down for rest 
and observation on a log near a cottage a lit- 
tle maiden emerges from the door-way to 
offer us chairs, and to ask us to accept a glass 
of milk, or will we come into the house or 
rest in tae little porch, or will we come in 
at any other time, just as we please. We 
gratefully recognize the true spirit of human 
brotherhood, and of that real hospitality 
which sweetens and enriches life of every de- 
gree. This neat dwelling, of which the door 
stands invitingly open, is the home of the 
village doctor, and the mistress of the house 
smilingly invites us to linger a few minutes 
in her shady piazza. There is very little con- 
genial companionship for a cultured woman 
at Snow Shoe, and a chat with hotel visitors 
is welcomed. We are interested in the place 
and people, and she knows their joys and sor- 
rows, for her husband is a kind of minister 
ing angel among them. He has as carefully 
studied the mysteries of his noble profession 
as if it were his destiny to dispense his coun- 
sels in the courts of princes, and the knowl- 
edge of the schools has been confirmed and 
deepened as he accompanied the armies of 
the Union in years of civil warfare. After 
such wandering years as these it has doubt- 
less seemed to te a kind of earthly paradise 
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to raise his roof-tree in this peaceful mountain 
village, and to dwell tranquilly with the wife 
of his love, ministering to the physical needs 
of his neighbors, while he 
“Oan be God’s witness that the elemental 
New springs of life are gushing everywhere 
To cleanse the watercourses, and prevent all 
Concrete obstructions which infest the air! 
The earth’s alive, and gentle or ungentle 
Motions within her signify but growth !” 


Love, patience, hospitality, faith—these vir- 
tues flourish among the everlasting hills where 
life is simple and humble. It bas, been said 
that if a man stands in his due relation to 
those around him—knows and loves his fellow- 
men, and duly regards the lower creatures 
and inanimate things, he will become the 
greatest and holiest of them all. But if this 
right relation is cast off, and he despises and 
forgets the lesser creation around him, he 
ceases to be a light and blessing to the world, 
and becomes its enemy. Isolation leads to 
the disease and ruin of the soul, and the chil- 
dren of men live aright only as they live with 
and for each other. Ruskin teaches that: 
“Every form of asceticism on one side, of 
sensualism on the other, is an isolation of the 
soul or of the body; the fixing of the thoughts 
upon them alone: while every healthy state 
of nations and of individual minds consists 
in the unselfish presence of the human spirit 
every where, energizing over all things, speak- 
ing and living through all things.” 

A few steps further, and just at the door- 
way of our hostlerie we may find “The Lea 
Library of Snow Shoe.” It seems that sum- 
mer visitors here have noted a lack of literary 
resources, and from the books they could 
spare have contributed enough to form a nice 
collection of several hundred volumes for the 
advantage of such as may desire to use them, 
whether the readers be merely visitors or per- 
manent residents. Here is fact and fancy, 
merriment and wisdom, poetry and philoso- 
phy, and we may take just what we will. The 
gentleman who presides over the telegraphic 
mysteries cares for the library, and merely 
writes in a record book the name of the bor- 
rower and of the volume borrowed, and no 
compensation is received for the use of the 
library. But. it is observable that some of 
the most acceptable works are dropping to 
pieces for want of rebinding, and we suggest 
that if a small sum were paid by readers, 
enough money might be gathered to make 
such rebinding possible. Doubtless, in the 
future as in the past, considerate people will 
leave at this library the books from which 
they have taken such thoughts as they could 
assimilate, and it will b2 likely t» be a living 
and growing good for the dwellers on the 
mountain top. 
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In all our rambies we fiud very little rea- 
son to fear any harm from the snakes, which, 
we are assured, abound in the thickets. The 
swine wander through and through the forests, 
penetrating every part, and are said to kill 
all the snakes they encounter, suffering no 
harm even from the deadly rattlesnake. A 
bright little boy tells us that he has found 
garter snakes, of a striped sort and a light 
green kind, which are not thought dangerous. 
Oace he found a viper, which had the power 
of flattening his head and puffing out the 
upper part of his body with air till the skin 
seemed ready to burst. Then, as he watched, 
the creature suddenly sprang from him, dart- 
ing with strange velocity through the air, and 
so escaped further molestation. But the 
rattlesnake is the monarch serpent of the 
Alleghanies, though the black-suake, when. 
large, is a dangerous neighbor to little boys. 
Our little friend telle us that he and his 
brother were one day fishing on the bank of 
a stream, when a huge black-snake wound 
himself around the waist of the larger boy. 
“He just happened to have his knife in his 
pocket,” said the lad, ‘“‘and pulled it out 
quick, and cut the snake right in two; but 
he was all black in the face before he could 
get loose.” We inquire the size of the con- 
strictor, and are told that it was as long as a 
rail, and as big as the sinewy arm of our 
story-teller, In regard to these snake stories, 
we find experienced men who know about the 
facts of snake lore do not deem them incredi- 
ble, and a huge rattlesnake, alive and vigor- 
ous, with all his: death-dealing powers unim- 
paired, is shown us, as the spoil of a hunter 
who deemed it wise to subject this foe of man- 
kind to perpetual imprisonment in a box with 
a glass lid. This snake was caught within a 
mile of Snow Shoe; but [ believe very few 

rsons indeed have been known to be bitten 
in this vicinity, and I hear of no deaths from 
the bite. We look upon the poor prisoner with 
a certain complacency, feeling sure that the 
race of serpents is passing away before the 
advancing—something—which we call civil- 
ization or improvement that is transforming 
the forest-mantled hills and vales of this re- 
gion into cultivated farm lands. ‘‘The wil- 
derness aud the solitary place sball be glad,” 
said the seer of ancient days, “and the desert 
shall rejoice aud blossom as the rose.” Did 
he foretell the progress of maokind whea 
Christian peoples join haad-ia-hand, and go 
forth in generous brotherhood to occupy the 
earth-home with which the Father Eternal 


has endowed the children of His love? §S.R. 
Snow Shoe, Kighth mo. 27th, 1880. 


Goop company and good conversation are 
the very sinewa of virtue. 
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HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—EX- 
TRACT FROM ROBERTSON SMITH'S ARTICLE 
IN THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 
The earliest products of Hebrew authorshi 

seem to have been lyrics and laws, whic 

would circulate in the first instance from 
mouth to mouth without the use of written 
copies. We have notica of early written col- 
lections of lyrics prior to our present histori- 
cal books—the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 

(Num. xxi, 14) and the Book of Jashar 

(Josh. x; II Sam. i). We have no clue to 

the age of the former book, but the lines 

uoted from, it are plainly of great antiquity. 

The Book of Jashar is not earlier than the 

time of Solomon; for a fragment from it re- 

ferring to the building of the temple has 

been recovered from the Septuagint of I 

Kings viii—(Wellhausen in Bleek. ut-supra, 

p. 236,) The earliest date of written law 

books is certain. It may fairly be made a 

question whether Moses left in writing any 

other laws than the commandments on the 

tables of stone. Even Ex, xxiv, 4 and xxxiv, 

27 may in the original context have referred 

to the ten words alone. And it is certain that 

ancient law was handed down by oral tradi- 
tion and local custom to a much later date. 

The prophets frequently allude to the oral 

decisions of the priests as a source of law, 

and the practice of appealing to the local 

customs of certain towns is alluded to in II 

Sam. xx, 18 (as restored by Ewald from the 

LXX): “Ask at Abel and at Dan whether 

the genuine old statutes of Israel have lost 

their force.” In like manner the story of the 
early fortunes of the nation down to the time 
of David often presents characteristics which 

oiat to oral tradition as its original source. 

et written history began comparatively 
early, A scribe was attached to the royal 
court from the reign of David downward, 
and the older parts of the books of Samuel, 
which must have been written not long afier 
the time of that king (see David), are 
framed in a masterly style, which shows that 
the art of composition in prose was already 
thoroughly understood. So too the best writ- 
ten and most brilliant part of the narrative 
of the Pentateuch—the combined history of 
the Jehovists and the non-Levitical Elohist 

—appears to be unquestionably earlier than 

the rise of prophetic literature in the eighth 

century B.C. In this narrative—iteelf the 
product of more than one writer—are in- 
cluded several collections of old laws, so that 
we have between the time of David and the 
age of Amos and Hosea a flourishing his- 
torical and legal literature in which, and in 
lyrical collections like the Book of Jashar, 
were embodied many poems, legends and 
other remains transmitted, whether orally or 


by writing, from a much earlier date. To the. 
same period may be assigned the most in- 
teresting and graphic histories of the Book 
of Kings, the splended episode of Elijah and 
other remains of Ephraitic history, and to 
these must probably be added the main stock. 
of the Songs of Solomon, though this lyric 
drama has suffered much from interpolation, 
and presumably was not written down till a 
comparatively late date and from imperfect 
recollection, so that its original shape is very 
much lost, It is mainly trom the admirable 
prose narratives, to which nothing in later 
books can be compared, that we must judge 
of the first bloom of Hebrew literature under 
the ancient kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim. 
before the convulsions that accompanied the 
advance of Assyria and prior to the influ- 
ence of written prophecy. It is a literature . 
eminently fresh and vivacious, full of exact 
observations of Nature and of men, always 
drawing directly from life and working on 
the reader, not by elaborate description, but. 
by dramatic presentation of character and 
action. The authors are too intent upon the 
story to interpose their own comments or 
point a moral; but they tell their tale with 
sympathy and often with an undercurrent of 
dry humor. It can hardiy be said that the 
writings of this period have a specifically re- 
ligious purpose. Reflecting with admirable 
veracity the actual life of the nation, they 
are full of the relation between Israel and 
Jehovah, because that relation was constantly 
present to the people as a very real fact, 
without which the history could not be told. 
It is to this circumstance that we owe the 
preservation of so large a mass of early prose, 
which was taken over and incorporated in 
their works by later historians who wrote 
with a distinctly religious purpose, while on- 
the other hand the early lyric collections 
have disappeared, all but a few fragments, 
presumably because their tone was prevail- 
ingly secular. That the Hebrews once pos- 
sessed a poetry of high merit drawn from the 
themes of ordinary life appears not only from. 
the Book of Canticles and such relics as the 
Song of the Well (Num. xxi, 17, 18), but 
from the names of popular airs preserved in 
the titles of the psalms. Thus we learn Isa. 
Ixv, 8 that the title Al-Taschith (Ps. lvii) is 
taken from a vintage song of which the first. 
line was: ‘“ Destroy it not, for a blessing is 
in it.” These popular songs, then, survived! 
the exile and fae continued to live in the 
mouths of the people. But they were with- 
out interest to the latter guardians of Israel’s 
literature and fell into oblivion when Hebrew: 
ceased to be the vernacular of the nation. 
A last echo of the festal songs of the Jewish 
maidens in the Talmud (Mishna Ta’anit, iv,. 
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‘8 and the corresponding Gemara) shows only 
the total decay of the popular muse. 
In this earliest period—the age of popular 
literature, as we may call it, modeled upon 
the songs and histories that circulated orally 
through the country—there is a remarkable 
preponderance of writings connected with the 
northern kingdom, and these include the nar- 
ratives that are fullest of human interest and 
the poetry richest in color and imagination ; 
such as the loves of Jacob and Rachel, the 
history of Joseph, the life of Elijah, the pic- 
tures of Nature in the capticles. The politi- 
-cal and social superiority of Ephraim before 
the conflict with Assyria is reflected in the 
literature. The new epoch begins with the 
rise of written prophecy in the eighth century. 
By this time writing and literary knowledge 
were widely diffused (Isa. viii, 1; xxx, 8; x, 
19). Amos, himself an excellant stylist, in 
whose book only perverse ingenuity can trace 
marks of rusticity (“imperitum sermone,” says 
-Jerome), was a simple herdsman in the wild- 
erness of Judab. Yet it appears that the origin 
of written prophecy was due less to the spread 
of education than to the rise of a new school 
of men, whose whole method and aims were 
‘in conflict with the official prophetic societies, 
the unworthy successors of Samuel and 
Elijab. 

o the terrible struggle with Nineveh, when 
the kingdom of Ephraim perished and Judea 
seemed lost beyond hope, the new prophecy, 
clear of vision when all were blinded, calm 
in its unshaken faith of ultimate victory and 
pursuing with unfaltering steadfastness a 
great purpose of righteousness, established a 
spiritual and intellectual ascendency which is 
stamped on the whole literature of the As- 
syrian and Chaldean periods. In the Book 
of Deuteronomy the ancient ordinances of 
Israel were rewritten in the prophetic spirit, 
and the reformation carried out by Josiah on 
the basis of this book is the decisive proof of 
‘the influence of the Written Word as the or- 
gan of prophetic ideas. The same influence 
-can be traced in other directions—in psalms 
‘that express the type of individual faith, and 
in the historical books as they were finally 
shaped after the fall of Jerusalem, when the 
old popular narrative was filled out and con- 
tinued ia a spirit of prophetic pragmatism 
and with the direct object of sibvedan pro- 
phetic teaching. The exile, which robbed 

srael of every other inheritance, gave in- 
creased value and authority to the Written 
Word, and in the author of Isa. xl, 66 we find 
-& prophet who no longer appears in person 
before his audience, but does his whole work 
by the pen. There are other short prophe- 
ies of the Babylonian age, as Isa. xiii, 14, 
ewhich seems to have been first published 


as anonymous broadsides—a characteristic 
change from the method of the former prophets 
who wrote only what they had first spoken to 
the people. The earliest written prophecy is 
nervous rhetoric of the old pregnant Hebrew 
style, interspersed with bursts of song. Even 
before the exile this style had undergone a 
change. The prophecies of Jeremiah have 
lost something of the old force, while they 
display a subtler habit of reflection and a 
pathos which has its origin in the conflict of 
a sensitive and shrinking temperament with 
the overpowering sense of prophetic duty. 
Jeremiah was much occupied with the dark 
problems of Providence and the meaning of 
the suffering of the faithful in Israel ; a topic 
which goes beyond the sphere of the earlier 
prophecy, but forms a chief theme of Isa. xl 
—lIxvi, and from a different point of view is 
taken up and discussed in the Book of Job. 
The last-named book is the highest utterance 
of another characteristic form of Hebrew 
literature, the Chokma, that is, wisdom or 
practical philosophy in pan epigram- 
matic and poetic form. The earliest distinct 
trace of literary cultivation of this philosophy, 
which from its nature must at firet have 
passed unwritten from mouth to mouth, is the 
collection of ancient proverbs by scholars in 
the service of Hezekiah (Prov. xxv, 1). 
Along with the simple epigrammatic proverbs 
which continued to be a favorite vehicle of 
Jewish thought long after Hebrew had given 
way to Aramaic, the earliest form of Hebrew 
wisdom seems to have been the fable about 
plants and trees (Jud. xi; II Kings xiv, 9; 
ef. I Kings iv, 33), so different from the ani- 
mal fables of Kalilag and Damnag or Sind- 
ban, which the later Semitic literature bor- 
rowed from India. The further development 
of the Chokma ran parallel with the progress 
of prophecy, and, though it is generally 
maintained that Jeremiah quotes the Book of 
Job, it is perhaps more likely that the con- 
trary is the case and that the latest and most 
meditative phase of prophecy was absorbed 
into the poetry of the Chokma. The brief 
revival of spoken prophecy after the exile 
lacks the old fire and presents no notable 
literary feature except the use of somewhat 
fantastic symbolic imagery, the prototype of 
the latter apocalyptic literature. 

The decadence of prophecy and the syn- 
chronous systematization of the ceremonial 
law on lines first drawn by Ezekiel mark the 
commencement of the third and last psriod 
of Hebrew literature. The age of religious 
productivity was past and the narrow limits 
and political nullity of the new Jewish set- 
tlement under the Persians presented no 
favorable conditions for a fresh development 
of truly national literature. The scribes took 
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the place of the prophets and the growth 
of traditionalism imposed increasing restric 
tions on original thought. The freshest and 
best products of this period are the post-exile 
psalms; the hymn of the second temple, 
which occupy a large part of the psalter, and, 
though generally inferior to the older lyrics 
in the highest poetical qualities, are often full 
of the charm of genuine feeling and sweet 
utterance and sometimes rise to a sublime 
energy of devotion and faith. With these 
psalms the graceful prose idyl of Ruth has 
a natural affinity. The other writings of the 
last age are, on the whole, much inferior. As 
the language decayed the graces of the older 
prose style were lost. The memoirs of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, the colorless narrative of the 
Chronicles and even the Book of Esther are 
singularly destitute of literary merit. 

Yet letters were sedulously cultivated. 
The Midrash, or sermonizing treatment of the 
old history, which holjs co large a place in 


later Jewish literature, had come in before the | Sea. 


time of the Chronicler, who quotes a work of 
the kind by name—the Midrash of the Book 
of Kings (11 Chron. xxiv, 27; ef. xiii, 22). 
Along with this came the beginnings of Hag- 
gada, the formation of parables and the tales 
attached -to historical names, of which the 
Book of Jonah is generally taken as an early 
example, and which attains much greater di- 
mensions in the apocryphal additions to the 
Hagiographa. And so at the close of the Old 
Testament period the author of Ecclesiastes 
could speak of the weariness of much study 
and the endless sterility of book-making. His 
judgment was confirmed by posterity, for of 
these many books scarcely a trace remains. 





COLORING OF THE WATERS IN SEAS AND 
LAKES, 


Geographers were not able to determine 
why the Red Sea was so named until Ehren- 
berg, sailing over a part of it, observed that 
the water of the whole Gulf of Tor was col- 
ored a blood red. Drawing up some of the 
water and examining it with the microscope, 
he found that the color was due to a minute, 
thread-like, dark red oscillatoria or alga. The 
same alga was observed by Dupont twenty 
years afterward, giving rise to the same 
appearance over an extent of 256 nautical 
miles. A similar plant was noticed by Dar- 
win in his voyage round the world, coloring 
the water near the Abrolhos Islands, off the 
coast of Brazil. Oecersted, in 1845, noticed 
that the waters near Madeira had a peculiar 
obscurity, which was occasioned by numerous 
minute tufts of oscillatoria waving in the 
mase. ‘I'hese plants were found all the way 
to the West Indies, sometimes thick enough 





to give a color to the water, but never wholly 
wanting. In other cases the sea is colored 
red by, animals of different kinds, by minute 
crustaceans or infusoris, or eggs. The name 
of Red Sea or Vermilion Sea has been given 
to two different phenomena in the Gulf of 
California, in which the water is colored two 
distinct shades of red by different microscopic: 
infusorize. One of the coloring animals is- 
irritating to the skin, and produces blisters: 
and sores on the bodies of those who come in 
contact with it. Diatoms often give rise to 
similar colorings. Professor Cleeve, of Up- 
sala, mentions fifty-four species of diatoms 
which have been found on the surface of the 
Sea of Java, and speaks of others which 
have been observed between Europe and 
Greenland and in Davis Strait. Grunow 
gives a list of thirteen species which are 
ound near the Nicobar Islands. Kjellmann 
gives especial attention to the diatomaceous 
flora in his treatise on the alga of the Kara 
The Swedish polar expedition of 
1872-73 saw on the northwestern coast of 
Spitzbergen an expanse of sea of consider- 
able extent covered with masses of diatoms 
of a single species, forming what the English 
sailors call a “‘sawdust sea.” The same has 
been observed in Davis Strait, in the Kara 
Sea, and on the northern coast of Finland, 
covering large spaces. Johann Steenstrup- 
found spots in the Atlantic Ocean between 


Scotland and Greenland, where the water 


changes from ultramarine to an emerald- 
green so suddenly that only a line ceparates 
the two colors. The coloring seems to have 
some relation to temperature, the green pre- 
vailing in the warmer months, the blue in 
the colder, and is thought to be connected 
with the development of diatoms. Professor 
Ossian Sars, of Norway, has observed a dull 
grayish-green color of the sea, which he 
ascribes to a bathybius that he found floating 
on the surface of the water. Similar color- 
ings occur in fresh water, and have received 
the names at times of bloody rains, bloody 
dews, etc. Schwammerdam, observing water 
thus strangely colored at Vincennes, was 
strongly affected by the sight, but, examining 
it, found that the color was given by small 
crustaceans. The Musten Lake in Switzer- 
land has been colored by oscillatoria which 
were 80 thick in the water as to make it 
unhealthy for the fish, and to cause them to 
die; the fishermen are well acquainted with 
the phenomena, and speak—referring to the 
mixture of green and red—of the lake bloom- 
ing. The water in one of the lakes of Den- 
mark has been found colored a deep red by 
another oscillatoria. In still other cases the 
colora are given by the spores of an alga. 
The so-called “ bloody rain” is colored by an. 
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alga, which, because they have not noticed it 


before, some believe to have come down from | fi 


the clouds, while others think it was- previ- 
ously present but was dried up, and has only 
been refreshed and enlivened by the rain. It 
has recently been identified with the “red 
snow,” a one-celled, spherical plant, green or 
red in color, which may be increased by divi- 
sion, and is propagated rapidly in water or 
melting snow. In the still waters of the 
coast of Denmark a red deposit appears on 
the decaying sea-weeds, or floats loosely on 
the surface, giving a raspberry-red color to 
the water. It is caused c bacteria, which, 
probably contributing to the decay of the sea. 
weed, are thought to have a part in the for- 
mation of the sulphuretted hydrogen yas so 
common in that region. Of a similar char- 
acter—caused by vegetable or animal growthe, 
often by bacteria—are the colored spots which 
appear on decaying food ; and it can no Jonger 
be considered an occasion of marvel that a 
pond becomes as red as blood, or that what 
seem to be drops of blood may appear on the 
sacramental wafers. These phenomena are 
all assignable to natural causes which have 
been traced out and are clearly known.—Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. 


—_———-~0 


Seex holiness rather than consolation. 


Not that consolation is to be despised or 
thought lighily of; but solid and permanent 
consolation is the result rather than the fore- 
runner of holiness; therefore, he who seeks 
consolation as ‘a distinct and independent ob- 
holiness, 
and consolation will follow as assuredly as 
warmth follows the dispensation of the rays 
of the suo, not perhaps often in the form of 
ecstatic and rapturous joys, but rather of solid 
He who is holy must 


ject will miss it. Seek and 


and delightful peace. 
be happy. 


In whatever you are called upon to do en- 
deavor to maintain a calm, eellected and 
prayerful state of mind. Self-recollection is 
“Tt is good for a mat 
to wait quietly for the salvation of the Lord.” 
He who is in what may be called a spiritual 
hurry, or rather who runs without having 


of great importance. 


evidence of being spiritual 


sent, makes 
haste to no purpose.—T. C. 
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THE ADAPTABILITY OF PAPER. 


The adaptability of paper to numerous 
important and widely varied uses is wonderful. 
What other substance can be satisfactorily 
substituted for wood, iron, and such common 
materials, to the extent that paper can be? 
It is impossible to find anything else which, 
like paper, may be so differently and dexter- 
ously prepared, as regards flexibility, thin- 
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ness, strength, durability, imperviousness t 

re and water, etc., that it can be readily 
made into pails, washbowle, dishes, bricks, 
napkins, blankets, barrels, houses, stoves, 
wearing apparel, curtains, bonnets, newspaper 
and writing sheets, wrappers, carpets, coating 
for iron ships, flower pots, boxes, parchment 
slates, coverings for the leads of pencils, jew- 
elry, lanterns, car wheels, dies for stamping, 
uppers of shoes, roofing, and many other 
things. It is this tendency on the part of 
peper to take the place of everything else, to 
become a universal substitute, so to speak, 
whieh leads to the conclusion that the future 
has a grand development in store for it, and 
that in the years to come its manufacture will 
hold a magnificent position among the great 
industrial interests of the world. 

Japanese paper air cushions are curious 
and serviceable articles, and one of them will 
sustain without bursting, a man weighing one 
hundred and sixty pounds. The cushions, it 
is said, are waterproof and make good life 
preservers. For pillows they are superior to 
rubber, because they will not stick together, 
and will emit no odor. When not in use 
they may be rolled in small packagee. 

The pachymeter, an instrument JAtely 
patented in Vienna, accurately determines 
the thickness of paper to the one-thousandth 
part of an inch. Another Austrian invention 
is the dasymeter, a small pendulum which 
indicates in pounds just the amount of force 
which is necessary to break a strip of paper 
stretched between two points by means of a 
screw, until it can no longer bear the tension. 

A material called parchment slate, manu- 
factured in Nuremberg, Germany, readily 
takes the mark of a lead pencil, and is beio 
largely substituted for paper in note an 
account books, etc. It is much lighter than 
the mineral slate, and possesses the further 
advantage that it will not break, being tough 
and unbending. Writing upon this substance 
can be as easily erased and cleaned off as 
from a slate itself. ; 

The company that has been experimenting 
in Florida with palmetto for paper making 
purposes has met with such gratifying suc- 
cess that they will erect about twenty paper 
mills in various parts of the State where pal- 
metto trees grow in abundance, and where 
the transportation facilities are good. Some 
English paper manufacturers in Canada have 
been so influenced by the favorable reports 
concerning palmetto that they have sent an 
agent to Florida to ascertain what may be 
its intrinsic merits. 

Paper blankets possess a great advantage 
over woolen and cotton bed coverings for use 
in hospitals and in regions where yellow fever 
or other virulent epidemics may be raging. 
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The only safe way to get rid of infected cot- 
ton or woolea bed clothes, which, if not 
destroyed, may be the means of spreading 
certain diseases to a terrible extent, is to burn 
them—uneither an easy nor an agreeable 
thing to do. But, in the case of paper 
blankets, it is only necessary to dip them in 
water and expose them to the flow of a 
hydrant for a few minutes, and the desired 
disintegration is effected.— The Paper World. 


She had found upon the shore 

This frail boat, and just to rock it, 
As she had so oft before, 

Lightly sprang into the shallop 

With her candle in her hand, 

And a moment after found it 

Drifting rapidly from land, 

Out alone upon the river, 

And the darkness settling down 

Like a great black curtain round her. 
Would the good Lord let her drown? 
Round the bends and past the islands— 


re 
‘‘LET YOUR LIGHT SO SBINE,” 


Midnight on the Mississippi ; 
Inky-black the threatening sky ; 

Not a ray of starlight glimmered 

On the river hurrying by, 

As our steamer plowed the current 
Like a panting beast of prey, 

And the sleeping Crescent City 

Out of sight behiad us lay. 

Not a cabin on the levee 

Sending out a friendly gleam; 

Not a signal light or beacon, 

As we struggled up the stream, 
Where the sycamore and cypress 
Stretched their long arms from the shore, 
While the muttering thunder answered 
To the river’s sullen roar. 

Not a breath of wind to ruffle 

F’en the pennons at our prow; 

Not a breeze to sway the sedge-grass, 
Or the long, lithe willow bough ; 
’Tis the stillness that presages 

The on-coming tempest’s wrath, 

And the forkéd tongue of lightning 
Quivers in the Storm King’s path. 


Peering forward through the blackness— 
What can be that tiny light 

In the centre of the current, 

Drifiing toward us through the night? 
Tis a skiff. ‘Round to the steamer!” 
Rings the pilot’s signal bell. 

‘‘ Launch a boat into the current!” 
Calls the captain. ‘‘ Who can tell 
What may mean this apparition, 

‘With its feeble, flickering light, 
Drifting helpless on the river, 

Floating down in such a night?” 


Strong hands row to meet the shallop, 
And the steamer’s lights disclose 
One wee form, almost a baby’s, 
With a face the captain knows 

Is no face of witch or fairy, 

But the human face divine ; 

And her small hand holds a candle 
High aloft, that it may shine 

Out into the awful blackness, 

On the river’s frightful foam, 
Bearing her along so swiftly 

Miles and miles away from home. 


Tear-stained was the face that nestled 
Upon the captain’s sturdy arm, 
When, at last, on board the steamer, 
She forgot all her alarm ; 


And in bits she told her story: % 


How her mother, just at night, 
Sent her out to borrow matches 
And a candle, if she might, 

Of a neighbor, near whose cabin 


How the current bore the barque! 
Screams and cries were unavailing, 
And the night grew yet more dark. 


But at last a bright thought struck her— 
Though the wonder was it shoula— 

She would light her little candle 

With her matches, if she could, 

And it might be by its glimmer 

She could see if near the land, 

And, at least, ’twould seem less dismal 
If she held it in her hand, 


So she said, “I held my candle 
Just the highest that I could— 
And the flame burned up more brightly 
Than I ever thought it would.” 


’Tis a little, simple story, 

And I need not tell you more— 

How we left her just at sunrise 

At her father’s cabin door; 

Of the joy that filled the household, 

Of the glad thanksgiving psalm 

That rang out across the river 

In that morning clear and calm; 

How rough men, unused to worship, 

Thanked the Giver of all good 

That the dear child held her candle 

Just the highest that she could. 

That the unseen angels hovered 

Silently that barque about, 

And had kept that little candle 

All the time from going out. 

’Tis a plain, unvarnished story, 

Told in simple words, indeed, 

But ’tis truth ; and then its moral— 

Surely he who runs may read: 

Hold your light up, Christian, higher, 

Though it be a tiny spark! 

You will be the happier for it, 

And the world will seem less dark, 

For the guardian care we trust in 

Is our fortress round about; 

He will lull the storms that threaten— 

Keep our lights from going out. 
—Martha A. Burdick, in National Presbyterian. 


SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


The human body weighs about a pound 
in the water, and a single chair will carry 
two grown persons. That is, it would keep 
their heads above water, which is all that 
is necessary when it is a question of life or 
death. It is not at all necessary to know 
how to swim to be able to keep from drown- 
ing in this way. A little experience of the 
buoyant power of water, and faith in it, is 
all that is required. We have seen a small 
boy who could not swim a stroke propel 
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. himself back and forth across a deep, wide 
pond by means of a board that would not 
sustain five pounde weight. In fact, that 
sometime small boy is now writing this. 
Children and all others should have practice 
in the sustaining power of water. In nine 
cases out of ten the knowledge that what will 
sustain a pound weight is all that is neces~ 
sary to keep one’s head above water, will 
serve better in emergencies than the greatest 
expertness as aswimmer. A person unfami- 
liar with the buoyant power of water will 
naturally try to climb on top of the floating 
object on which he tries to save himself. If 
it is large enough, that is all right. But it 
is generally not large enough, and half of a 
struggling group is often drowned in the 
desperate scramble of a life-and death strug- 
gle to climb on top of a piece of wreck or 
other floating object, not large enough to 
keep them all entirely above the water. This 
often happens when pleasure-boats capsize. 
All immediately want to get out of the water 
on top of the overturned or half filled boat, 
and all are drowned except those whom the 
wrecked craft will wholly bear up. If they 
would simply trust the water to sustain ninety- 
nine hundredths of the weight of their bodies, 
and the disabled boat the other hundredth, 
they might all be saved under most circum- 
stances. An overturned or water filled wooden 
boat will sustain more people in this way 
than it will carry. It would keep the heads 
above water of as many people as could get 
their hands on the gunwale. These are sim- 
ple facts, easily learned, and may some day 
save your life.— Trenton State Gazette. 





ITEMS. 


Avsert J. Mygr, Chief of the Signal Service Bu- 
reau, died on the 24th of last month, in Buffalo, in 
the 52d year of his age. 

A pespatcH to the London 7imes, from Geneva, 
says the corn harvest is one of the most bountiful 
ever known in Switzerland. 


FortTHER accounts of the recent storm on the 
lower Texas coast and in Mexico show that hun- 
dreds of buildings in Matamoras, Brownsville, Bra- 
zos and Port Isabel were demolished. Many ves- 
sels were wrecked and several lives lost. The dam- 
age to property is estimated at upwards of $1,000,- 
000. 


A pespatcH from Kingston, Jamaica, state3: “A 
@isastrous hurricane passed over this island last 
night. Thousands of people are houseless. Crops, 
fruit, trees and farm produce generally were de- 
stroyed. Colossal trees were uprooted and churches 
demolished. The barracks in this city were de- 
stroyed. Three wharves are gone, and eight large 
and thirty-two emall vessels are wrecked in the bar- 
bor. Famine is immivent, and help is required for 
the starving thousands.”’ 


Tue Freedmen’s Bank Commissioners have de- 
clared a dividend of ten per cent., payable on Sep- 





tember Ist. The amount required to pay this divi- 
dend is $296,368, which, added to the special depo- 
sits paid and the 30 per cent. heretofore declared, 
makes a total of $1,268,936, divided among more 
than 61,000 creditors. When the company’s bank- 
ing house and adjacent property in Washington, 
and other remaining assets, are disposed of the 
commissioners expect to be able to pay another 
dividend of 10 per cent.— Public Ledger. 


THE great subterranean aqueduct or tunnel which 
supplies the city of Baltimore with water is now 
completed. It is twelve feet in diameter, and a few 
feet less than seven miles in length. A dam has 
been construgted across the Gunpowder river at 
Lock Haven, twelve miles from the city. By means 
of this dam the water is turned into the tunnel and 
carried to Lake Montebello, seven miles distant, 
where it is discharged into an immense natura} 
basin, which has been paved with brick and ce- 
mented, so as to answer all the purposes of a reser- 
voir.—Commercial Times. 


A novse built and furnished from paper is shown 
at the Exhibition in Sydney, Australia. The house 
itself is made of carton pierre, the furniture of pa- 
pier-mache, even the chandeliers aud a stove in 
which a fire can be lighted being of that material. 
The carpets and curtains are also of paper, and in 
the bedroom the bed is made of papier-mache, and 
the blankets, sheets, quilts, women’s underclothing, 
dresses, and bonnets in the latest style, are made of 
carton pate. Banquets are to be given in the build- 
ing, in which the plates, dishes, knives, forks and 
glasses will all be of paper. 


Mer Tuomas Hueues, the author of Tom Brown at 
Rugby, arrived at New York on the 2lstult. He 
visits this country in the interests of the English 
members of the Board of Aid to Land Ownership. 
This board owns about 400,000 acres of land in 
Tennessee, which are to be developed by English 
colonists, who will be settled there and aided by 
the board. It is expected there will be a grand 
“opening” of the settlement on the 14th inst., 
when, probably, the chief features of the enter- 
prise will be announced. Mr. Hughes is accompa- 
nied by the Earl of Airlie, Lord and Lady Ogilvie 
and other gentlemen and ladies interested in the 
movement.—Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


Salem First-day School Union will meet at Mul- 
lica Hill on Seventh-day, 11th of Ninth month, at 
10 o’clock. All interested in the cause are invited, 

Respecoa B. Haun 
Asa ENGLE, a Clerks, 





The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting House, Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 
10th, at 8 o’clock. Very important business will be 
transacted, and a full attendance of teachers and of 
Friends interested in First-day school and mission 
work is especially requested. 

James W. Janney, Clerk of Union. 





The committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 


ppointed to consider the proposition from Illinois 
arly Meeting relative to ‘“‘a conference of all of our 
early Meetings, to be held once in five years,” etc., 
will meet in Race Street Meeting House, pursuant to 
adjournment, Sixth-day, Nioth month 17tb, at 2 
o’clock P. M. James W. Janney, Clerk of Com. 
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